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THEY lived between the sea and the New Forest, when
they were not at Sheen or in Park Street or travelling in
search of the antique in Italy, The house (its name was
Broadlands) watched the slow eddies of a running river;
the little town of Romsey crept respectfully almost up to
the lodge gates; and the aspect of the mansion was im-
pressively columnar. But the family title was an Irish
peerage. Their main connection with that island was
limited to a graceful consent to adorn its nobility and live
upon its revenue, since the Temples came from Warwick-
shire, One of them, a person of some literary distinction,
had been secretary to Sir Philip Sidney, forced by the
exigencies of late Elizabethan politics to decline upon
Trinity College, Dublin, as a convenient retreat. His
grandson, Sir William Temple, made a great name in the
world of cyphers, periwigs, and mystery, which constituted
diplomacy under King William, emitted those "classic
lucubrations/' which formed Endymion's recollection of
"the statesman-sage who, it is hoped, will always be
remembered by a grateful country for having introduced
into these islands the Moor Park apricot/' and left a younger
brother in Ireland, whose son was created Viscount Palmer-
ston by Walpole. The first Viscount sat in Parliament for
several English boroughs, and presumably repaid his en-
noblement by faithful voting. He was succeeded by his
grandson, who followed him into the House of Commons
and, in a Parliamentary career of forty years, once seconded
the Address.

The second Viscount held minor office under several
ministries of varying political complexions. His celebrated
intervention in debate, on a June afternoon in 2:765, had
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